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RECONSTRUCTION OF HISTORY FOR TEACHING 

PURPOSES 1 



JOHN M. GILLETTE 
University of North Dakota 



The present age is calling on education to do two things for 
every child in the United States : 2 give him a vocation in life, and 
an understanding of the society in which he lives. In this latter 
undertaking on the part of education history work must be made 
to have a very important part. It must get farther away from 
the traditional conception and treatment which places the work 
in our schools on a disciplinary and cultural basis only. The 
sooner we can banish the polite-information idea from our history 
study the better off we will be. We must substitute for it the idea 
that history gives useful information, useful because it helps 
throw light on the problems of our times, or is a study of those 
problems directly. We want men and women who can tell where 
our chariot of state is going by knowing the meaning of the 
tendencies of the times. We want them to know how to vote 
in a national campaign on the tariff question because they under- 
stand what the relation of the tariff to themselves and the 
national life is. We want them to understand the political system 
under which they live, in spirit and machinery, well enough to 
be able to decide whether their rights among men are being 
subserved or subverted, and, if subverted, to have some notion 
of remedies. We want them to get larger visions of social 
equality and social justice as against industrial exploitation and 
political deception, to burn with enthusiasm for the rights of 
man, to have ideals of a better society and faith in social progress. 

Since, history holds such a large place in the schools it must 
be held accountable for using this extensive and expensive time 

*An address delivered at a meeting of the North Dakota State History 
Teachers' Association. 

2 See the writer's article "Sociological Warrant for Vocational Education," 
American Journal of Sociology, September, 1908. 
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in the life of the child to secure directly practical results. It is 
largely a case of history or nothing, for history is about the only 
study now in the schools which extensively occupies this field. 

Any criticism which is made of history work done in our 
schools must be in view of the facts. The facts are something 
like these: First, there is a deplorable ignorance of vital social 
matters on the part of our citizenship, notwithstanding their study 
of history as given. Second, there is a hatred of the study in 
the schools due to the dry synoptical and memoritor method of 
teaching. Third, in history examinations for teachers in various 
states more applicants fail, overwhelmingly so, than in any other 
subject. All of these things are true in the Northwest and I 
think in the country as a whole. 

In explanation of these results we may say they are partly 
due to poor teaching and partly to poor texts. And since most of 
our work in this country is done by means of textbooks it looks 
as if the whole thing might be closely connected with the texts. 
Of course there are cases of poor teachers which a text, however 
good, could not redeem. But we cannot explain the large results 
spoken of by means of these cases to any great extent. I have 
located the reason chiefly in the defects of the textbooks in use. 

The first defect lies in the kind of content or subject-matter 
selected and embodied in the texts, and a study of the matter has 
led me to conclude that the writers have had little or no perception 
of the comparative value of the material for cause-and-effect 
purposes. Instead of testing their material by the criterion, 
What is most determining? and, What are the really greatest 
episodes ? matter has been placed in the books because it has been 
the fashion of previous history writers to put such and such 
topics in. In other words, our history for schools has been on a 
traditional basis rather than on a rational. It has been chiefly 
military and political only, until recently, and it has handled these 
things in a lifeless, merely enumerative manner. And while 
recently some considerable social material of another kind has 
been put in, it has remained aloof from the other as a kind of 
outside spectator. If I had to formulate a criterion to serve as 
a guide for history purposes in general I should say this : Empha- 
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size only such episodes and conditions as have had a very per- 
ceptible influence in determining- our present institutions and 
organizations. I have often wished I could confront some of the 
writers of our history texts with that formulation pointed at a 
lot of stuff they have placed in their books, and could have power 
to make them attempt to justify their incorporations. 

There is also a great defect in the texts in that they devote 
too much time to events remote in time and too little to those 
which are near. Our histories have commonly proceeded after 
the spirit of the statement the philosopher Hegel made relative 
to the Chinese: A Chinaman is first good for something when 
he is dead. So our textbook makers have supposed that only dead 
history is good history and the deader the history the better. If 
it was a matter of general history they would spend most of the 
time on ancient history; and if either modern or ancient were to 
be omitted it would be the modern. If it was a case of American 
history the colonial would get the benefit of the greater time as 
compared with the national; and some books seemed to think 
that this present end of our national history was hardly worth 
mentioning. Both kinds of procedure are wrong. The present 
is the only time worth anything for the average man, and the 
past should be given him only in so far as it is made to bear a 
vital relation to the social situation now confronting him. The 
average man gets only a little time to give to the study of social 
matters and he should be led to those which are important to him 
as directly as possible. 

The third defect of texts is in the matter of organization. I 
should say that most of our histories show a momentous lack of 
organizing principle. They are mere jumbles of things. I have 
in mind a text written for secondary schools by one of the 
reputed historians of our country which is a mere epitome of all 
the incidents which have in any way got connected with our 
national career. It is about the best illustration of the original 
chaos of matter that I can think of. It contains over 600 topics. 
These topics, in their arrangements, have no relation to each 
other as a general thing. They are strung together as they are 
just because their events happened in that order. It is a mere 
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chronology, not history. It has no indications of thought and 
rationality. 

We have scores of books about as bad in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and even college work. The writers do not evince that 
they know what history study is for. Even if it were for dis- 
ciplining the reason they would fail because the rational element 
is absent. And I judge that these shortcomings are present in 
so many cases because history-study has been regarded as a 
means of getting a certain kind of polite information. 

Reconstruction of history for better teaching purposes would 
naturally fall along the lines of the criticisms which are made. 
This reconstruction must either be made by the teachers of 
history, as they take up the work with the classes, or it must be 
made by the text-writers. And, as I have remarked, since we 
teach mostly by texts, we have to think that the writers will have 
to do the reconstructing. 

First, the merely traditional matter should be eliminated. I 
should work my criterion of value here for all it is worth as it 
relates to the matter or content. According to my criterion 
anything is in the merely traditional class which has not quite 
visibly affected our current of development. By this stand- 
ard I should relegate to the rubbish heap much of the matter 
relative to discoveries and explorations, about all which relates 
to the record of single colonies, much under the head of 
colonial wars and Indian wars, many of the events leading 
up to the Revolutionary War. In the national period I would 
cut out much that has been put in relative to national presi- 
dential campaigns, election accounts and administrative events; 
a large part of the military records in the way of detailing 
single battles and unimportant campaigns; all the so-called 
literary history because we have literature in the schools apart 
from history; much that has been introduced of an intricate 
nature under foreign affairs in the period following the beginning 
of our present constitutional government; and much of the 
merely political reconstruction chronicle. By means of eliminat- 
ing this material much of which is inherently worthless and un- 
interesting, and for our national development is inconsequential, 
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we would gain much-needed time either for better historical 
matter or for the introduction of the vocational lines into our 
schools. Other of our subjects besides history must undergo a 
like surgical operation for the same reasons. 

The second process in reconstruction is the incorporation of 
material of a more vital nature in the place of that eliminated. 
To demonstrate what this would be and how it should be worked 
out would be to write a text. About all I can hope to do is to 
indicate some of the more important things commonly omitted 
or left undeveloped. In the pre-national period there should 
be a larger development of the economic causes of the discovery 
of America, and of the so-called Revolutionary War. The latter 
in particular is still undeveloped in the best of our school his- 
tories. The only place I find adequate treatment of this phase of 
the struggle for separation is in industrial and economic histories. 
Another colonial matter not enough developed is the development 
of religious toleration and the beginnings and growth of our 
American system of entire separation of church and state. Any- 
one who cares for freedom of thought must be sensible of the 
advantages of the American system over the old system of state 
religion and this is emphasized by the fact that the biggest 
struggles for human emancipation right now are going on in 
Europe to put those states on the American basis. There is one 
place in colonial history I could wish for an incorporation of 
a treatment of the formation of our national life, which is entirely 
omitted from our histories. No one thinks it worth while to 
explain that our union was only made possible because the 
thirteen colonies had more things in common, had more simi- 
larities, than they had differences. In fact I would challenge 
anyone to give a historical instance of thirteen states which were 
unlike in race, language, political and social institutions, litera- 
ture, religion, and traditions, ever getting together and forming 
a perpetual union, even under the stress of a common enemy. 
This is the fundamental set of facts in explanation of the forma- 
tion of the nation, the union cannot be. rationally explained 
without them, yet they are not mentioned, much less developed 
in our texts. 
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In the race for the possession and control of America, there 
should be some development given to the consequent significance 
of the outcome for civilization, and especially for American 
civilization. Fiske called the capture of Quebec the turning- 
point in modern history. He may not have been correct but it 
was the culmination of an unusually important event. 

A more adequate treatment of the industrial and political 
system which prevailed at the time of the struggle for inde- 
pendence than is now given should be made. A good all-around 
study of existing society at that time would be far more valuable 
than the attempt to detail the successive events in all the various 
colonies. Particularly, I think the home and domestic system of 
production, which then prevailed, in its significance for labor, 
consumption, and possibilities and restrictions of life, should 
have an extended treatment. A vivid description of the pro- 
ductive processes which were carried on, on the plantations under 
slave life, on the small farms in New England by men and 
women under their primitive division of labor, of nail-making, 
shoe-making, cloth- and garment-making, etc., would go far to 
make the life of that period real and to give a grasp of the inter- 
dependence of the various divisions of labor on each other. 

In our national period I shall make a general statement and 
say that I think our histories are deplorably weak in their devel- 
opment of the economic background of our national life, and in 
showing the rational significance of that part of the economic 
matter which is introduced. It is a stupendously significant thing 
to me that our young people can and do get out of from one to 
four years in history-study without hardly knowing there has 
been an industrial revolution, and without knowing its vast sig- 
nificance for human life. Yet who could explain in any scien- 
tific way the factory system along with our present system of 
producing material goods in factories and on farms, and the 
consequent difference it makes for life today as compared with 
life before as seen in colonial times and on the frontiers, the 
appearance of new transportation and communication agencies, 
of the great daily, weekly, and periodical press, of great cities 
on every hand, of the appearance of gigantic organizations of 
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labor and of capital, with their consequent conflicts and problems, 
and of many other phenomena, without taking up in an expansive 
and systematic manner the industrial revolution. It has made 
a new order of things and I am free to declare that you can 
give no history during the last hundred years in any civilized 
land without dealing with this subject, for it was truly revolu- 
tionary in that it transformed society in spirit and organization 
in fundamental ways, and there is not a phase of life that has not 
and is not now being affected by it. It is the machine age we 
are in, the age of inventions. This distinguishes our age from all 
preceding ages even more than do our political peculiarities, not 
only in the fact that it exempts men from doing much of the 
drudgery connected with production by their own muscular 
power, but in the fact that it has specialized and differentiated 
society more in a century than had been done in all preceding 
ages by all the agencies men had previously devised, and further, 
in the fact that the special forms our problems of society take 
today have their explanation in the appearance of these revolu- 
tionizing inventions. 

Another indication of the short treatment of economic 
matters in our history is the fact that our students have little 
conception of the causes, nature, and importance of a great 
social phenomenon which has occurred every ten or twenty years 
in our national life, and that each time it occurs shakes our social 
fabric to its foundations. I mean what we call panics and depres- 
sions. It is an educational abortion that we should spend from 
one to four years in studying, or studying about, human society 
and yet turn out people for citizenship who do not know the 
common causes of one of the most ordinary and important 
events. Why not write a chapter on panics in the text, describe 
and treat all our important panics in such manner that the 
similarities and consequent explanations would appear, so that 
the man and woman would be in sight of giving a scientific 
account of them and could help to shape human affairs for 
their control? Is it because the text-makers do not understand 
the subject or because it might destroy the artistic symmetry of 
the book ? But if history is of any use it must give such an account 
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of affairs that we may understand and so be able to control 
them. Our histories, if they are going to occupy the field, must 
do the necessary things. 

In the same manner we would need to give an adequate eco- 
nomic account of the rise of monopolies, of their significance for 
life, of their causes in the peculiarities of the times, of their 
extent into the various lines of transportation, manufacture, dis- 
tribution. We would need to show the connection between 
modern business life and government, so that the citizen might 
see the exact place and function of government in organized 
society. I venture to say that most of our people have no sort 
of notion as to what the legitimate function of government is, 
and, consequently, are all at sea as to where government should 
begin and end in relation to business of all sorts. 

A great uncultivated gap in our political history exists rela- 
tive to our political parties. I have found few pupils from the 
schools who have come to me who have had an idea of the mean- 
ing of parties in our history. They are just things to study about 
but they do not mean anything to them. I think it is easy to 
maintain that the place to begin to study our government is with 
the parties, and that we cannot know much about why our political 
history takes the course it does without seeing that those organi- 
zations which control the avenue to governmental positions con- 
trol the. government and government policies. In other words, 
we have to get down to a study of party organization by means 
of which they control nominations and elections. This is more 
indispensable as a matter of understanding our government than 
a study of the constitution of the United States. 

As to the matter of organization of history-material into 
textbook shape, a great deal ought to be said. Of course the 
average teacher can do little more than reproduce the matter of 
the text in just the shape in which it is placed in the text. The 
chop-feed method of treatment of our histories in general, there- 
fore, is a bad method of class presentation. The logic of events 
is lost because of the hop-skip-and-jump procedure from the 
political to the industrial, then to the religious, to the literary, 
etc., and this every ten years. There is a discontinuity that is 
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bewildering. History is shot full of gaps. Teacher nor pupil 
puts things together in a causal way. 

In my estimation our texts would do better if they would 
pursue what I think of as the continuous development method of 
presenting matters. I mean to take up one line of interest or 
activities and carry it through the course of a whole epoch or 
period without interjecting between its parts in the course of the 
period other kinds of interests and activities. I have tried this 
and found it works in an admirable fashion. To illustrate, I 
will name the topics I carried through continuously from 1789 
to the Civil War, or such as extended through the whole of the 
period: Organization of government and parties; struggle for 
commercial independence; westward expansion of territory, 
population, and transportation facilities; revolutionizing inven- 
tions and processes; political parties and doctrines; establish- 
ment and growth of protective tariff; some problems in finance 
and banking; development of the slavery issue; chief interna- 
tional problems. 

And when we reflect, we find that this continuous development 
of a single series of events or interests is just the sort of knowl- 
edge the citizen needs. He needs to know the tariff history in 
itself, the financial history in itself, party history in itself, and 
so on. He must know it this way in order to understand it. If 
it is not developed that way for him in school he is likely never to 
develop it, and, hence, always to be ignorant. 

The briefest kind of sketch of this matter deserves that some 
attention should be paid to adaptation of history to the different 
ages or educational stages. Mainly, I think, the adjustment 
should consist in pedagogical devices rather than in the matter, 
although I am aware that the exponents of the concentric circle 
view have been led to admit that in covering the circles of history, 
each time in a more exhaustive manner, really new material is 
given. Yet I maintain that the object is the same for all ages, 
namely, to give as good a knowledge of the working of the child's 
own society as the stage of mental development will permit. 
Essentially the same matter of community life must be given in 
order to secure this object, although the form which the. material 
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takes will Vary widely. A knowledge, in the larger aspects and 
in the relatedness of our social processes, for instance, can 
be given quite young children so that they can see the work and 
significance of mills, railroads, telegraph, farmers, schools, gov- 
ernment, and so on, for our lives. The same material later on is 
more systematized and put under the reign of principles. But 
in each stage we should avoid wasting time on mere frills under 
the mistaken idea that the child cannot grasp vital social facts. 



